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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

pewa monologues in the present number — then its editors 
will be more proud than of having introduced the imagists, 
important as that episode was in our earliest history and the 
literary history of our period. 

So let us raise the flag of Illinois, be a part of its centen- 
nial, and help to make its future more glorious, ever more 
vital and inspiring in the life of the nation and the world. 

H. M. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE 

Some of our readers have asked me what number of The 
English Review would contain my reply to Edgar Jepson's 
article of last May. L«t me answer the question with the 
following correspondence : 

Mr. Austin Harrison, Editor of The English Review, to Miss Mon- 
roe, returning the latter'} manuscript, "Mr. Jepson and United 
States Poetry": 
Dear Miss Monroe: 

I really think it is hardly necessary to enter into a controversy 
over Jepson's article. We are very full at this moment and I could 
not in any case find room now. 
Miss Harriet Monroe to Mr. Austin Harrison: 
My dear Mr. Harrison: 

Your letter of July 9th, returning my comments on Mr. Jepson, 
reminds me of the Kaiser's reply to Belgium^ You invade our 
province, quite uninvited and undesired, and kill off its most promi- 
nent citizens. Then, when I protest, you inform' me that "it is 
hardly necessary to enter into a controversy." 

It would have been more in accordance with the British tradi- 
tion of fair play if this consideration had caused you to decline 
Mr. Jepson's egregiously caddish article. 

And so ends an international episode. 
Or perhaps not quite ends. For The Little Review, now 
under the dictatorship of Ezra Pound, reprints a condensa- 
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An International Episode 

tion of Mr. Jepson's article in its latest number, Mr. Pound 
stating in his footnote that the article was "ordered" by 
Poetry "and then rejected for its lack of flattery." Let us 
take the trouble to set Mr. Pound right: our letter to Mr. 
Jepson saying that we might wish to use his proposed "ap- 
preciation" of American poetry was not an "order," and our 
rejection of it was not due to its "lack of flattery," but to its 
cheap incompetence. By the reprint Mr. Pound freshens 
up, so to speak, the article's attack on Poetry, a magazine 
which, during the past six years, he has so amiably repre- 
sented in London. Evidently this poet obeys the scriptural 
injunction not to let his right hand know what his left hand 
is doing. 

Perhaps Mr. Harrison was not without excuse in declining 
my article, for Mr. Jepson's was certainly not worth a 
controversy — the only wonder is that any editor, however in- 
sular, could consider it worth his space. Opinionating, how- 
ever denunciatory, is not criticism. To call Mr. Frost's 
Snow "a maundering burble," or to dispose of The Chinese 
Nightingale as "harmless enough verse .... inspired by 
The Ingoldsby Legends" (which Mr. Lindsay had never 
heard of), or to dismiss with scorn Cloyd Head's closely 
woven Grotesques after reading "at random" four lines, 
proves nothing except that Mr. Jepson should apply to him- 
self his condemnation of Edgar Lee Masters by admitting 
that he has "no poetic quality of any kind" — or critical 
either. H. M. 
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